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JOSIAH TUCKER, b. D. 


DEAN OF GLOCESTER., 


The Caſe of going to War ; being the 
Fragment of a greater Work, 


PREVENTION OF WARS, 


)1D the difficulty in this argument conſiſt in the 
biouſneſs of the fact? Whether wars were de— 
active to mankind” or not? that difficulty would 
long ſubſiſt ; for, if ocular demonitration can be 
wed to be proof, it, is but too maniteſt, that both 
e conquering and conquered countries, are prodi-— 
us loſers by them. But, alas! in this caſe the 
keulty lies not in the obſcurity of the proof, but 
le feebleneſs of the attempt to diſſuade men 
ma practice they have been long accuſtomed to, 
validerin a very different light from that which it 
belere ſet forth: and ſuch is the inveteracy of bad 
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habits, ſuch the bewitching, though empty 
conquelt and glory, that there remains 
bare poſſibility of hopes of ſucceſs in 
vours, for as to all the degrees of probabilit 

n "FP 
are certainly on the contrary ſide, 

However, as the nature of my argument 
to ſet forth the ſeveral means of rendering 
populous, certainly the Prevention of Wars, 
of the moſt capital means, cannot be omitted : 
therefore I muſt confider myſelf in this Cab. 
people do when they commence adventurers | 
lottery ; where, though there are perhaps almoſ! 
infinite number of chances againſt any ſingle adv; 
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ſhare the great prize will fall. 


cenſure of general ridicule, it is to be hoped, that 
wiſe; at leaſt, as it is of ſo innocent and harn: 
a nature, let me be allowed to petition, ct n 
may be eſteemed leſs irrational than that wall 
and political folly, which conſiſts in {ecking 
empire by means of deſolation, and for nau 
riches by introducing univerſal poverty and want. 


In ancient times, men went to War without hn 
ceremony or pretence : it was thought reatong 
enough to juſtify the deed, if one man liked w 


another man had; and War and robbery wels 
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turer, yet every individual cheriſhes the flatter 
expettation, yet he ſhall be che happy man to who 
Now 1t a condu 
grounded on fo much 1mprobability, can eſcape : 
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folly, for ſuch I acknowledge it, may eſcape 11 
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of "x 
tnorable profeſſions; nothing was adjudged dif- 
tmorable but the arts of peace and indultry ; this 
« Herodotus's account of the manner ol living 
of the Barbarians of Thrace : and this, with very 


ſmall alterations, might ſerve to charatterile all 
ther Barbarians, either of ancient or modern 
umes. 

But at preſent, we, who chuſe to call ourſelves 
trilzed nations, generally effett a more ceremoni— 
dus parade, and many pretences. Complaints are 
{ft made of Tome injury received, ſome night vio— 
ated, fome encroachment, detention, or ulurpation, 
nd none will acknowledge themſelves the agarel- 
ors; nay, a folemn appcal is made to Heaven tor 
le truth of each aſſertion, and the final Avenger 


che oppreſſed, and Searcher of all hearts, is cal- 
e upon to maintain the righteous caule, and to 
min the wrong-doer. Thus it is with both 
Ties; and while neither of them will own the 
ue motives, perhaps it is apparent to all the world, 
ut, on one fide, if not on both, a thirſt of glory, 
uſt of dominion, the cabals of flateſinen, or the 
Wenous appetites of individuals for power or plun— 
u, for wealth without induſtry, and greatneſs 
mout merit, were the only real and genuine 
ugs of action. 

Nur the aims of princes in theſe Wars are partly 
lame with, and partly different from, thoſe of 
at ſubjects; as far as renown is concerned, their 
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views are alike, for heroiſm is the wiſh and envy , feſt 
all mankind ; and to be a nation of heroes, unde wol 
the conduct of an heroic leader, is regarded both | 4 
prince and people, as the ſummit of all earthly hay tio 
pineſs. It is really aſtoniſhing to think with ill. = 
applauſe and eclat the memoirs of ſuch inhumat j * 
monſters are tranſmitted, down, in all the pomp . " 
proſe and verſe, to diſtant generations: nay, let ; ka 
prince but feed his ſubjects with the empty diet !“ 
military fame, it matters not what he does beſide 4 
in regard to themſelves as well as others; for th Abe 
lives and liberties, and every thing that can rend 2 
ſociety a bleſſing, are willingly offered up as af. * 
crifice to this idol, glory. And were the fact tob Pp 
examined into, you would find, perhaps without hh 
ſingle exception, that the greateſt conquerers abroad Co 
have proved the heavieſt tyrants at home. Ho = 
ever, as victory, like charity, covereth a muititu I @ | 
of ſins, thus it comes to paſs that reaſonable bein . : 8 
will be content to be ſlaves themſelves, provid A 
they may enſlave others; and while the people c: 4 5 
look up to the glorious hero on the throne, th Ko 
will be dazzled with the ſplendor that furroun = 
him, and forget the deeds of the oppreſlor. . 
Now, from this view of things, one would! We; 
tempted to imagine, that a practice ſo univerl 5 
prevailing was founded in the courſe and conſlituti 3 
of nature. One would be tempted to ſuppole, th . * | 


mankind were created on purpoſe to be engage! | 
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leftruftive Wars, and to worry and devour one 
another. Perhaps the earth would be over- 
: flocked with numbers was it not for ſuch evacua— 
„tions, ſalutary upon the whole, and neceſſary for 
© the good of the remainder. Perhaps, likewiſe, 
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there may be ſome truth in what is vulgarly given 
„out, that one nation cannot thrive but by the 
«* downfal, and one people grow rich but by the im- 
* poveriſhing of its neighbours,” 

And yet, when we examine into this affair, 
reither reaſon, nor experience will give the leaſt 
countenance to this ſuppoſition. The reaſon of the 
thing we will conſider now, and reſerve the fact till 
by and by. Here then, if principles of reaſon are 
tobe our guide, one would think, that a Being over- 
lowing with benevolence, and not limited in power, 
might have made a much better proviſion for his 
creatures, than what is here ſuggeſted : Certainly 
te might have rendered their ſeveral intereſts leſs 
repugnant to each other; or rather he might have 
@uled them all to ſpring from one common cen- 
ge, or to Unite in one common baſis. And we are 
confirmed in this train of reaſoning, when we reflect 
lat even the benevolence and power of human 
prernments, narrow and imperfect as they are, do 
Kually provide for the ſafety and welfare of their 
tpcetive ſubjects by this very method of an union 
id coalition. of ſeparate intereſts. Thus, for exam- 
le, the inhabitants of one county, or one city, have 
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0.23 
not ſo much as an idea, yet they are, and muſt be 
according to the unalterable courſe of thi ings, t] 
conſtitutional foes of another county or city unde 
the ſame government: nor do we at all conceirs 
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that this or that particular town, or diſtrict can as Fr 
rich, or proſper, till the diſtricts or towns around MW nc: r 
are reduced to poverty, or made a dreary wal ben a 
On the contrary, we naturally conclude, and u 90 
too, that their intereſts are inſeparable from u pla 
own : and were their numbers to be diminiſhed, dons 0 
their circumſtances altered from affluence to i man! 
we ourſelves in the rotation of things, ſhould bed. 
feel the bad effects of ſuch a change. If cherefo run 
this is the Caſe, with reſpect to human gore erte. 
ments; and if they, notwithſtanding all their fas, 
and failings, can regulate matters ſo much for HN, or 
better; how then comes it to paſs, that we [hour perh; 
aſcribe ſo much imperfection, ſuch want of benev@WMobtain 
lence, ſuch partiality, nay, ſuch premeditated ni ee ſu 
chief to that great and equal government, wh be 
preſideth over all. Is it, do you think, that ure m 
mighty God cannot govern two large diſtri exte; 
France and England for example, as well, anderes, 
wiſely as you can govern two ſmall ones ? Or 1s le acre 
that he has ſo egregiouſly blundered in the firſt fer th; 
ing the conſtitution of things as to render thole bo 
ploits, called Wars, neceſſary for the good of pos. — 
whole under his adminiſtration, which you wog dent 
juſtly conſider to be a diſgrace to yours, and [ever Wſte in w. 
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aniſh as an outrage ? Sure!y no; and we cannot, 
without blaſphemy, aſcribe that conduct to the beſt 
of Beings, which is a!mo# too bad to be ſuppoſed of 
te worlt ; ſurely it is much more conſonant to the 
dates of unbiaſſed reaſon to believe, that our com- 
non Parent, and univerſal Lord regards all his chil- 
den and ſubjects with an cye of equal tenderneſs 
and good-will ; and to be firmly perſuaded, that in 
is plan of government the political intereſt of na- 
tons cannot be repugnant to thoſe moral duties of 
Iumanity and love, which he has ſo univerſally pre- 
uibed. So much as to the reaſon of the thing: 
kt us now conſider the fact, and be determined by 
uperience. Princes expect to get by ſucceſsful 
Nars, and a ſeries of conqueſts, either more terri- 
ry, or more ſubjefts, or a more ample revenue 
rperhaps, which is generally the caſe, they expect 
pobtain all three. Now, in regard to territory, if 
dere ſupeficies were the thing to be aimed at, it 
wſt be allowed, that a country of a million of 
ware miles is more in quantity than one of half 
lat extent, But if countries are not to be valued 
acres, but by the cultivation and the produce of 
le acres, then it follows, that ten acres may be 
ner than a thouſand, or perhaps ten thouſand ; 
d biſhop Berkley's query may come in here very 
topos, —** May not a man be the proprietor of 
Utwenty miles ſquare in North America, and yet 
& in want of a dinner 2 
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As to numbers of ſubjefts, ſurely War aug com 


queſt are not the moſt likely means of attain; het 


nd ting 

end; and a ſcheme, which conſifls in the d-{1;,- puſh 
tion of the human ſpecies, is a very ſtrange one in ſome 
deed to be propoſed for their increaſe and multinl; q Us 
cation; nay, granting that numbers of fabjects mighd *, 
be acquired, together with the acceſſion of territory 1 
ſtill theſe new ſubjetts would add no real ſtrength! - 
the ſlate; becauſe new acquiſitions would req: I | 
more numerous defences, and becauſe a people (ca * 
tered over an immenſe tract of country are, in {a _ 
much weaker than half their numbers acting in con ther 
cert together, and able by their vicinity to ſuccou #1 
one another, | 5 

Moreover, as to the affair of the revenue. 21 4 
the produce of taxes, the ſame arguments corciud . 
equally ſtrong in this caſe as in the former : and ih ay 
indiſputable fact is, that an 1ll-peopled county Now 
though large and extenſive, neither produces ſo gr: aa 
a revenue as a {mall one well cultivated and popu * 
lous: nor if it did, would the neat produce of ſuc * ; 
a revenue be equal to that of the other, becauſe it 4 4; 
in a manner, ſwallowed up in governments, gun un 
and garriſons, in ſalaries and penſions, and ald Slay 
concurring perquiſites and expences attendant * 
diſtant provinces. 2 

In references to the views of the people: 3s 1 * 
as ſuch views coincide with thoſe of the prince, Wi 


: eeing ll 
they have been conſidered already: but lecing Etreaſ, 
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ne thirſt of inordinate riches in private ſubjefts, which 
puſhes them on to wiſh ſo vehemently for War, has 
bmething in it diſtinct from the avarice of princes 5 
el us now examine, whether this trade of War is a 
likely method to make a people rich, and let us con- 
der every plea that can be offered. Surely, ſay 
* theſe men, to return home laden with the ſpoils 
* of wealthy nations is a compendious way of get- 
ting wealth; ſurely we cannot be deceived in ſo 


# thering together and accumulating for years, and 
perhaps for ages, thus becomes our own at once; 
and more might be acquired by a happy victory 
within the compals of a day, perhaps of an hour, 
than we could otherwiſe promiſe to ourlelves by 
the tedious purſuits of induſtry through the whole 
courſe of a long laborious life.“ 

Now 1n order to treat with this people in their 
un way, I would not awake them out of their pre-. 
it golden dream; I would therefore ſuppoſe, that 
ley might ſucceed to their hearts deſire, though 
lere is a chance at leaſt of being diſappointed, and 
| meeting with captivity inſtead of conqueſt : I 
ill wave likewiſe all conſiderations drawn from the 
oxicating nature of riches, when ſo rapidly got, 
d improperly acquired: I will allo grant, that 
at ſtores of gold and ſilver, of jewels, diamonds, 
precious ſtones, may be brought home; and yet 
c uealures of the univerſe may, if you pleaſe, be 
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plain a Caſe: for we ſee that what has been ga- 
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made to circulate within the limits of our own iet 
country: and if this were not enough, I would 4; 
grant more, did I really know what could be will. 
for or expetted more. 

The ſoldier of fortune, being made thus rich, { 


hanct 
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down to enjoy the fruits of his conqueſt, and to gra A | 
tify his wiſhes after ſo much fatigue and toi: b 
alas! he preſently finds, that in proportion 2s tl. be 80 
heroical ſpirit and thirſt for glory have diffi bim 
themſelves among his countrymen, in the ſame yr, = 
portion as the ſpirit of induſtry hath ſunk and = 
away ; every neceſſary and every comfort and cle ; py 
gance of life are grown dearer than before, b:cau{ lem b 
there are fewer hands and leſs inclination to produc 10 
them; at the ſame time his own deſires, and 2r:i5c; unt 
wants, inſtead of being leſſened, are greatly mu, 
ed; for of what uſe are riches to him, unleſs enjoy „have 
ed? Thus therefore it comes to paſs, that his he ol 
of treaſure are like the ſnow ir? ſummer, contin WP?" 
ally melting away; ſo that the land of heroes (oo * 
becomes the country of beggars, His riches, it — 
true, ruſhed in upon him like a flood: but, as! Lom: 
had no means of retaining them, every article | Ide 
wanted or wiſhed for, drained away his flores 18 moſt 
the holes in a ſieve, till the bottom became qu vealt 
dry: in ſhort, in this ſituation the ſums, which 7 aches 
daily and hourly iſſuing out, are not to be 1ep:ac e 
but by a new war, and a new ſeries ot victories af 
KA te 


and theſe new Wars and new victories do all © 
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unce the former evils; ſo that the relative poverty 
{the inhabitants of this War- like country becomes 
o much the greater, in proportion to their ſucceſs, 
n the very means miſtakenly propoſed for enrich- 
wo them. 

A few indeed, incited by the ſtrong inſtinct of an 
waricious temper, may gather and ſcrape up what 
be many are ſquandering away; and ſo the impov- 
alhment of the community may become the en- 
chment of the individual. But it is utterly impoſ- 
{ble, that the great majority of any country can 
row wealthy by that courſe of life, which renders 
bem both very extravagant, and very idle. 

To illuſtrate this train of reaſoning, let us have 
xcourſe to facts: but let the facts be ſuch as my op- 
ponents in this argument would wiſh of all others, 
þhave produced on this occaſion : and as the exam- 
je of the Romans is eternally quoted, from the 
pmpbleteer in the garret, to the patriot in the Senate, 
extremely worthy of the imitation of B.,, 
Ki tier example decide the diſpute. © The brave 
Romans! That glorious! That god-like people! 
The conquerers of the world! Who made the 
moſt haughty nations to ſubmit! Who put the 
"wealthieſt under tribute, and brought all the 

aches of the univerſe, to centre in the imperial 

aty of Rome!“ 

Now this people, at the beginning of their ſtate, 
Wa territory not ſo large as one of our middling 
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counties, and neither healthy, nor fertile in ig. 
ture; yet, by means of frugality and induſtry 2 
under the influence of Agrarian Laws, which allo 
ted from two to fix, or eight, or perhaps ten a n 
of land to each family, they not only procured 
comfortable ſubſiſtence, but alſo were enabled 
carry on their petty Wars without burden to | 
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the tin 
me of 
couches 
ployed 
Ewers, 


ors t 
ſtate, or pay to the troops; each huſbandman quer. 
little frecholder ſerving gratis, and providing ade 
own cloaths and arms during the ſhort time that Hebe w 
neceſſary for him to be abſent from his cottage . o 
family on ſuch expeditions. ulated 

But when their neighbours were all ſubdued, uienc 
the ſeat of War removed to more diſtant countrigMnant 
it became impoſſible for them to draw their ſub {ite Wis fate 
from their own farms; or in other words, to [cr onou 
gratis any longer; and therefore they were u hut to 
a neceſſity to accept of pay. Moreover, as H for \ 


nat 
ntes, 
ping 2 


could ſeldom viſit their little eſtates, theſe tar 
were unavoidably neglected, and conſequently w: 
ſoon diſpoſed of to engroſſing purchaſers : and tl 
it came to paſs, that the lands about Rome, in lp 
of the Agrarian Laws, and of the ſeveral revivals 
thoſe laws, were monopolized into a tew hands 
dint of their very conqueſts and ſucceſſes: and t 
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alſo the ſpirit of induſtry began to decline, in pl on 
ili 1ſcendand” An 
portion as the military genius gained the "ap 
T. Liv. lib. 1. Romanos homines, victores omnium circa quired 
pulorum, opifices ac lapicidas probellatoribus factos. 11 1 n fx 
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A proof of this we have in Livy, even ſo far back as 
he time of their laſt king Tarquinius Superbus : for 
me of the complaints brought againſt that prince was 
couched in the following temrs, that having em- 
loyed his ſoldiers in making drains and common 
kyers, © they thought it an high diſgrace to Warri- 
' ors to be treated as mechanics, and that the con- 
querors of the neighbouring nations ſhould be de- 
graded into ſtone-cutters and maſons,” though 
jeſe works were not the monuments of unmeaning 
ily, or the works of oſtentat ion, but evidently cal. 
lated for the health of the citizens, and the con- 
ence of the public, Had he led forth theſe in- 
mant heroes to the extirpation of ſome neighbour- 
g ſtate, they would not have conſidered that as a 
honour to their character. 

But to proceed : the genius of Rome being form. 
{for War, the Romans puſhed their conqueſts 
r nations ſtill more remote: but alas! the 
rites, the body of the people, were ſo far from 
wing any advantage from theſe new triumphs, 


d the people of Rome, as ſoon as ever they began to be famous 
de character of Bellatores and Victores. And, as this vanity is 
to mankind, have not the friends of commerce too much 

to ſear that our Opifices and Lapicidas, now turned into 
res omnium evica populorum, will reaſon after the ſame 
fr? And yet the Romans were not ſo mad as to fight for 
they fought only for conqueſt and dominion, which may 
Kquired by fighting: but to fight for the ſake of procuring 
u a ſpecies of madneſs reſerved only for Britons ! 
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1 

that they generally found themſelves to be poor 

at the end of their moſt glorious Wars than befor 
they began them. At the cloſe of each ſucceſsfy 

War it was cuſtomary to divide a part of the land 

of the vanquiſhed among the veteran Soldiers, an 

to grant them a diſmiſſion in order to cultivate ths; 

new acquiſitions, But ſuch eſtates being ſtill may 

diſtant from the city, became in fact ſo much f 


leſs valuable; and the new proprietor had leſs inc! jar 

p nation than ever to forſake the capital, and to ban gant 
| himſelf to theſe diſtant Provinces. (For here le Moc 

be noted, that Rome was become, by this time, 1 fer 

Theatre of Pleaſure, as well as the Seat of Emp! At 

where all, who wiſhed to act a part on the ſtage bout 

Ambition, Popularity or Politics; all who wan” Þ 

to be engaged in ſcenes of debauchery, or intrig erſe 

of ſtate ; all in ſhort, who had any thing to ſpeH ul 

or any thing to expect, made Rome their rend 

vous, and reſorted thither as to a common mah © 

This being the caſe, it is not at all ſurpriſing, be Die; 

| theſe late acquiſitions were deſerted and fold f- en a 
; very trifle; nor is it any wonder, that the mals of 1 ri 
i Roman people ſhould be ſo immerſed in debt, as ue gon 
find by their own hiſtorians they continua.!y vi Ppulac, 

when we refle&, that their military life indilp, Waiicd 

them for agriculture or manufactures, and that! 4 PO 

notions of, conqueſt and of glory rendered them # = 

4 bobs 


travagant, prodigal, and vain. 
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However in this manner they went on, continu- 
no to extend their vittories and their triumphs ; 
ind alter the triumph, ſubſilting for a while, by the 
ale of the lands above mentioned, or by their ſhares 
u he diviſion of the body: but when theſe were 
ent, as they quickly were, then they ſunk into a 
nore wretched Nate of poverty than before, eager- 
ly wiſhing for a new War as the only means of re- 
raring their deſperate fortunes, and clamouring a- 
geinſt every perſon that would dare to appear as an 
advocate for peace: and thus they encreaſed their 
uferings inſtead of removing them. 

At laſt they ſubdued the world, as far as it was 
known at that time, or thought worth ſubduing, and 
hen both the tribute, and the plunder of the uni— 
rerſe were imported into Rome; then, therefore, 
de bulk of the inhabitants of that city mull have 
teen exceedingly wealthy, had wealth conſiſted in 
taps of gold and ſilver ; and then likewiſe, if ever, 
be bieflings of victory mult have been felt had it 
ten capable of producing any. But slas! what- 


er riches a few grandees, the leaders of armies, 
be governors of provinces, the minions of the 
wopulace, or the harpics of oppreſſion might have 
nalled together, the great majority of the people 
fre poor and miſerable beyond expreſſion ; and 
: We the vain wretches were ſtrutting with pride, 
kd elated with inſolence, as the maſters of the 


"nd, they had no other means of ſubſiſting, when 
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peace was made and their prize-money ſpent, la 


to receive a kind of alms in corn from the publig . 
granaries, or to carry about their bread-ba bes the 
and beg from door to door. Moreover, ſuch amy ren 
them as had chanced to have a piece of land left un 5 
mortgaged, or ſomething valuable to pledge, found * 
to their ſorrow, that the intereſt of money (bein nl! 
hardly ever leſs than twelve per cent, and f 14 
quently more) would ſoon eat up their little ſu ore: 
ſtance, and reduce them to an equality with there ict. 
of their illuſtrious brother beggars. Nay, ſo extreme L 
ly low was the credit of theſe maſters of the won j:;; 
that they were truſted with the payment of their ig. 
tereſt no longer than from month to month ;—th pe 
which there cannot be a more glaring proof, bon. 
of the abject poverty, and of the cheating diſpoWMeour 
tions of thefe heroic citizens of imperial Rom ec 
Now this being the undoubted fact, every hum een 
and benevolent man, far from conſidering W bon 
people as objects worthy of imitation, will look vii m 
on them with a juſt abhorrence and indignatid nenc 


and every wiſe ſtate, conſulting the good of 1 
whole, will take warning by their fatal example, al 
ſtifle, as much as poſſible, the very beginning 
ſuch a Roman ſpirit in its ſubjetts. 

The caſe of the antient Romans having thus be 
conſidered at large, leſs may be requilite as to 
is to follow. And therefore ſuſhce it to obic! 
that the Wars of Europe for theſe two hund 
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vears laſt paſt, by the confeſſion of all parties, 
have really ended in the advantage of none, but to 
the manifeſt detriment of all. Suſfice it farther to 
remark, that had each of the contending powers 


employed their ſubjetts in cultivating and improv- 
ing ſuch lands as were clear of all diſputed titles, 
inflcad of aiming at more extended poſſeſſions, they 
had conſulted both their own, and their people's 
greatneſs much more efficaciouſly, than by all the 
victories of a Cæſar or an Alexander. 

Upon the whole, therefore, it is evident to a 
demonſtration, that nothing can reſult from ſuch 
ſyllems as theſe, however ſpecious and plauſible in 
wpearance, but diſappointment, want and begga- 
ry. For the great laws of Providence, and the 
courſe of nature are not to be reverſed or counter- 
fied by the feeble efforts of wayward man, nor 
will the rules of ſound politics ever bear a ſepara- 
ton from thoſe of true and genuine morality, Not 
b mention, that the victors themſelves will expe- 
nence it to their coſts ſooner or later, that in van- 
puſhing others, they are only preparing a more 
monificient tomb for their own interment. 

In very deed the good providence of God hath, 
$1t were, taken peculiar pains to preclude man- 
lind ffom having any plauſible pretence for pur- 
lung either this or any other ſcheme of depopula- 
an. And the traces of ſuch preventing endea- 
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132 
vours, if I may ſo ſpeak, are perfectly legible bot] 
in the natural, and in the moral worlds. 

In the natural world, our bountiful Creator hat! 
formed different ſoils, and appointed differ. nt c. 
mates, whereby the inhabitants of different coun 
tries may ſupply each other with their reſpeftirq 
fruits and products, ſo that by exciting a reciproca 
induſtry, they may carry on an intercourſe mutu 
ally beneficial, and univerſally benevolent. 

Nay more, even where there is no remarkah| 
difference of ſoil or of climates, we find a great dif 
ference of talents; and, if I may be allowed th 
expreſſion, a wonderful variety of ſtrata in the hu 
man mind, Thus, for example, the alteration 
latitude between Norw:ck and Mancheſter, aud th 
variation of ſoil are not worth naming ; moreovet 
the materials made uſe of in both places, woo 
flax, and filk, are juſt the ſame; yet ſo differe 
are the productions of their reſpective looms, the 
countries which are thouſands of miles apar 
could hardly exhibit a greater contraſt. Now hi 
Norwich and Mancheſter been the capitals of ty 
neighbouring kingdoms, inſtead of love and uniot 
we ſhould have heard of nothing but jealouſies a 
Wars; each would have prognoſticated, that t 
flouriſhing ſtate of the one portended the downt 
of the other; each would have had their reſpecti 
complaints, uttered in the moſt doleful accents, co 
cerning their own loſs of trade, and of the tor 
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able progreſs of their rivals; and, if the reſpec- 

ive governments were in any degree popular, each 

would have had a ſet of patriots and orators cloſing 

their inflammatory harangues with a delenda eſt 

Carthago. We mult deſtroy our rivals, our 

« competitors, and commercial enemies, or be de- 

« ftroyed by them; for our intereſts are oppoſite, 

and can never coincide.” And yet, notwithftand- 

ing all theſe canting phraſes, it is as clear as the 

meridian ſun, that in caſe theſe cities had belong. 

ed to different kingdoms (France and England for 

example) there would then have no more need for 

ather of them to have gone to War than there is at 

preſent. In ſhort, if mankind would but open 

heir eyes, they might plainly ſee, that there is no 

one argument for inducing different nations to 
icht for the ſake of trade, but which would equal- 
ly oblige every country, town, village, nay, and 
every ſhop among ourſelves, to be engaged in civil 
ud inteſtine Wars for the ſame end: nor, on the 
contrary, is there any motive of intereſt or advan. 
age that can be urged for reſtraining the parts of 
the ſame government from theſe unnatural and 
boliſh conteſts, but which would conclude equally 
lrong againſt ſeparate and independant nations 
mking War with each other on the like pretext, 
Moreover, the inſtinct“ of curioſity, and the 
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Indeed this Inſtinct, like all other inſtincts and paſſions, 
e for 


Wht to be put under proper regulations, other wiſe it may do more 


( 20 ) 
thirſt of novelty, which are ſo univerſally implant 
ed in human nature, whereby various nations an 
different people ſo ardently wiſh to be cultomer;, 
each other, is another proof, that the curious ma 
nufactures of one nation will never want a yes 
among the richer inhabitants of another, provide 
they are reaſonably cheap and good; ſo that th 

richer one nation is, the more it has to ſpare, x 
W - | the more it will certainly lay out on the produce an 
2 manufactures of its ingenious neighbour, Do yg 

| object to this? Do you envy the wealth, or repin 
at the proſperity of the nations around you? 16 

do, conſider what is the conſequence, viz. that yo 

wiſh to keep a ſhop, but hope to have only bega 

for your cuſtomers. 
Laſtly, the good providence of God hath furthe 
ordained, that a multiplication of inhabitants 1 
every country, ſhould be the beſt means of procu 

ing fertility to the ground, and of knowledge a 
ability to the tiller of it: hence it follows, that 
increaſe of numbers, far from being a realon it 
going to War in order to thin them, or for ſendu 

BE. | them out to people remote deſerts, operates both 


hurt than good. But this neceſſity of due regulation is no mt 
an objection againſt the good tendency of the inſtinct itlel?, U 
the rules of temperance and ſobriety are objections againſt cat 
and drinking in a moderate and reaſonable degree. The inſt 
itſelf is certainly good, but it may be milapplicd..- .. 4 
what may not? The political reg ulations it ſhould be under, 
- be mentioned elſewhere. | 
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anten exciting cauſe to the huſbandman to encreaſe his 
au quantity, in proportion to the demand at market: 
cr; nad allo enables him to raiſe more plentiful crops, 
„ma che variety and plenty of thoſe rich manures, 
ven shich the concourſe of people, their horſes, cat- 
ide, &c. &c. produce. And it is remarkable, that 
at hWWMrery populons countries are much leſs ſubjett to 
e, an earchs or famines than any other. So much as to 
ce an doſe ſtores of Providence, which are laid up in the 
)o % ural world, and graciouſly intended for the uſe 
repin of of mankind, | 
It ye As to the moral and political world, Providence 
at 50s ſo ordained, that every nation may increaſe in 
ex caMrugality and induſtry, and conſequently in riches, 
i they pleaſe ; becauſe it has given a power to every 
{urth gion to make good laws, and wiſe regulations, 
ants er their internal government: and none can juſtly 
procuf me them on this account. Should, for example, 
ige ae Poles, or the Tartars grow weary of their pre- 
that Neat wretched ſyitems, and reſolve upon a better 
on 1onltitution ; ſhould they prefer employment to 
ſendißz och, liberty to ſlavery, and trade and manufac- 
s both Wes to theft and robbery ; ſhould they give all 
i pſlible freedom and encouragement to induſtrious 
del, e cers, and lay heavy diſcouragements on idle- 
;oſt cates and vice, by means of judicious taxes; and 
he a, ſhould they root out all notions of beggarly 
* ride, and of the glory of making maroding in- 
uhons ; ,.., what a mighty, what a happy change 
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would ſoon appear in the face of thoſe counties 


| And what could then be ſaid to be wanting in or 

| der to render ſuch nations truly rich and great ? 

| Perhaps ſome neighbouring ſtate (entertaining 
: fooliſh jealouſy) would take the alarm, that the 
trade was in danger. But if they attempted to i; 
vade ſuch a kingdom, they would find to theit cof 
that an induſtrious ſtate, abounding with peop 
and with riches, having its magazines well {org 
its frontier towns | well fortified, the garriſons dy 


+} As a confirmation of the above, it may be obſerved that i! 
very country of Great Britain is become much more capable 
defence againſt a foreign invaſion, than it uſed to be; and yet 
numberleſs encloſures, new canals, and artificial navigatio 
which are now forming almoſt every day, render it a kind 
fortreſs from one end to the other, for while a few regiments we 
poſted in villages, or behind hedges, or to line the banks of riv 
and canals, and while a few light horſe were employed in har 
ſing both the front and rear of the enemy, in falling on his c 
voys, deſtroying his magazines, and keeping him in a perpet 
alarm—his progreſs would be ſo retarded, and his forces ſo we 
ened, at the ſame time, that our own would be increal 
in ſtrength and numbers, as would oblige him to retire with 
danger to us, but with great ſhame and loſs to himſelf, Hed 
rold uſed the ſame precaution, againſt the Duke of Norm: 


inſtead of coming to a deciſive engagement with him on his! 
ing, the Jatter muſt have returned ingloriouſly, perhaps with 
a fourth part of his troops... . if indeed he could have retu 
at all, after he had penetrated a great way into the country, 
from the reſources of his ſhipping, proviſions and ſupplics 
invaſion of this country is certainly a poſlible thing notwi:hl 
ing all our flcets, and all the vigilance of our commanders. 
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wid, and the whole country full of villages and en- 
Joſures; I ſay they would feel to their coſt, that 
ich a ſtate is the ſtrongeſt of all others, and the 
nolt dificult to be ſubdued : not to mention that 
ther potentates would naturally riſe up tor its de- 
ence and preſervation ; becauſe, indeed, it would 
e for their intereſt that ſuch a ſlate as this ſhould 
ot be ſwallowed up by another, and becaule they 
themſelves might have many things to hope from 
t and nothing to fear. 

But is this ſpell, this witchcraft of the jealouſy 
pable trade never to be diſſolved ? And are there no 
es that mankind will recover their ſenſes as to 
64" ice things ? For of all abſurdities, that of going 
War for the ſake of getting trade is the moſt ab- 
of; and nothing in nature can be ſo extravagant=- 
in hat tooliſh, Perhaps you cannot digeſt this; you 
rot believe it:... Be it ſo:.... Grant, there- 
%. that you ſubdue your rival by force of arms: 
icreiſ il that circumſtance render your goods cheaper 
re wü market than they were before? And it it will 
*. it, nay if it tends to render them much dearer, 
have you got by ſu h a vittory ? I aſk further, 
„ ib will be the conduct of foreign nations, when 
ve teu goods are brought to their markets ? They will 


countryy 

pplics. wader would not have, the leaſt chance of conquering the 

otw übt ry, ünleſs the headſtrong impatience of the Engliſh to come 

ders. Wows, ſhould give him an opportunity of bringing the affair 
ne decifive-battle, | | 


| kind 
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not enquire, Whether you were victorious or not 
out only, whether you will ſel] cheaper, or at les 
as cheap as others? Try and ſee, whether any per 
ſons, or any nations, ever yet proceeded upon an 
other plan; and if they never did, and never ca. 
be ſuppoſed to do ſo, then it is evident io a demon 
ſtration, that trade will always follow cheapneſs 
and not conqueſt, Nay, conſider how it is wii] 
yourſelves at home: do heroes and bruiſers 90 
more cuſtomers to their ſhops, becauſe they are he 
roes and bruiſers; or would not vou yourſelf rathc 
deal with a feeble perſon, who will uſe you well 
than with a brother hero, ſhould he demand 
higher price ? 

Now all theſe facts are ſo very notorious, th 
none can deſpute the truth of them. And through WM one ſte 
out the hiſtories of all countries, and of all age Den o 
there is not a ſingle example to the contrary ech at, 
Judge, therefore, from what has been ſaid, wicWiMti breaft 
ther any one advantage can be obtained to ſocie) his ſo 
even by the moſt ſucceſsful Wars, that may not iin: 
incomparably greater, and more eal:ly procureharra 
by the arts of peace. , , O lil 

As to thoſe who are always clamouring for \V ane. 7 
and ſounding the alarm to battle, Jet us conc an me 
who they are, and what are their motives; ang armi 
then it will be no difficult matter to determine c0 | 3 
cerning the deference that ought to be paid to the 
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opinions, and the merit of their patriotic zeal. midable f 
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1. The firſt on the liſt here in Britain, (for 
liferent countries have different ſorts of firebrands,) 
[ay the firſt here in Britain is the mock patriot 
nd furious anti-courtier. He, good man always 
kegins with ſchemes of œconomy, and a zealous 
yomoter of national frugality, “ he loudly de- 
laims againſt even a ſmall], annual, parliamentary 
any, both on account of its expence, and its dan- 
xr; and pretends to be ſtruck with a panic at every 
ed-coat that he ſees. By perſevering in theſe lau- 
able endeavours, and by ſowing the feeds of jea- 
buſy and diſtruſt among the 1gnorant and unwary, 
te prevents ſuch a number of forces, by ſea and 
and, from being kept up, as are prudently neceſ- 
ay for the common ſafety of the kingdom: This 
zone ſtep gained. In the next place, after having 
own out ſuch a tempting bait for foreigners to 
ach at, on any trilling account he is all on fire; 
us breaſt beats high with the love of his country, 
ad his ſoul breathes vengeance againſt the foes of 
tain; every popular topic, and every inflamma- 
ry harrangue is immediately put into rehearſal ; 
d, O liberty! O my country! is the continual 
eme. The fire then ſpreads ; the ſouls of the 


* All the ſpeeches and all the pamphlets poured forth againſt 
ding armies, during the adminiſtration of Sir Robert Walpole, 
tt levelled at a number of troops ſo [mall that their higheſt com- 
nent did not exceed 20,000 men; yet theſe were repreſented as 
N formidable to the conſtitution by their numbers, and more 
midable ſtill by that 9 of power which accrued to 


(80: ) 
noble Britons are enkindled at it, and vengeanc; 
and War are immediately reſolved upon, Then“ 
the miniſtry are all in a hurry and a flutter; ne F< 
levies are half-formed, and half-diſciplined: ſqua 1 
drons at fea are half-manned, and the officers mer Ne 


novices in their buſineſs. In ſhort, Ignorance, un ther 
ſkilfulneſs and confuſion, are unavoidable for (be. 
time; the neceſſary conſequence of which is ſon MY "5 


defeat received, ſome ſtain or diſhonour caſt up N 
the arms of Britain, Then the long wiſhed fo lr, 

opportunity comes at laſt ; the patriot roars, thi for þ 
populace clamour and addreſs, the miniſtry trem playe 
ble, and the adminiſtration ſinks. The minifetit h. 
al throne now being ' vacant, he triumphantly q thus t 
cends it, adopts thoſe meaſures he had former! peral] 
condemned, reaps the benefit of the preparation nt 
and plans of his predeceſſor, and, in the natur 4. 
courſe of things, very probably gains ſome advan * N 
tages. This reſtores the credit of the arms of Br 
tain, Now the lion is rouſed, and now is the tim ganſt 
for cruſhing our enemies, that they may never dert 
able to riſe again. This is pretext enough; an proſe, 
thus the nation is plunged into an expence t 2 

times as great, and made to raiſe forces twenty time 92 
as numerous, as were complained of before, he ine 
« ever, being now victorious, let us follow be patr 


| | the 

„ blow, and manfully go on, and let neither © 4 ga 
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the crown from the diſpoſal of ſuch a multitude of places. —!! ers the 


are the times altered ſmct | bo 
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« pence of blood nor of treaſure be at all regarded; 
« for another campaign will undoubtedly bring the 
enemy to ſubmit to our own terms, and it is impoſ- 
„ ſible that they ſhould ſtand out any longer.” 
Well, another campaign is fought..... And ano- 
ter.. . .. and another and another, and yet 
the enemy holds out; nor is the carte blanche mak- 
ing any progreſs in its journey into Britain. A 
peace at laſt is made; the terms of it are unpopu— 
lar, Schemes of exceſſive ceconomy are called 
for by a new ſet of patriots; and the ſame arts are 
played off to dethrone the reigning miniſter, which 
he had practi ſed to dethrone his predeceſſor. And 
thus the patriotic farce goes round round ; but ge- 
erally ends in a real and bloody tragedy, to our 
country and to mankind, 

2. The next in this liſt is the hungry pamphle- 
ker, who writes for bread. The miniſtry will not 
rtain him on their ſide, therefore he muſt write 
wainſt them, and do as much miſchief as he can in 
oder to be bought off. At the worſt, a pi lory or 
aproſecution is a never- failing remedy againſt a po- 
cal author's ſtarving; nay, perhaps it may get 
lim a penſion or a place at laſt : In the interim, the 
province of this creature is to be a kind of jackall to 
lte patriot lion; for he beats the foreſt, and firſt tarts 
de game; he explores the reigning humour and 
#lim of the populace, and by frequent trials diſco- 
ers the part where the miniſtry are moſt vulnera- 
le. But above all, he never fails to put the mob 
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in mind, of what indeed they believed before, h be! 
politics is a ſubjett which every one underſtand, muck 
except the miniſtry; and that nothing is ſo ealy fa, 
to bring the king of France to ſue ſor peac there 
on his knees at the bar of a Britiſh houſe e. ab 
commons, were ſuch and ſuch at the helm lent 2 
as honeſt and uncorrupt as they ought to be Irelar 
** But alas! What ſhall we ſay ! French gold wil” 
find an admiſſion every where; and what can vn”? be 
expect, when the very perſons, who ought t chain 
have ſaved us, have ſold their country? This Glſol 
delightful ; and this, with the old ſtories of Agi 3 
court and Creſly, regales, nay intoxicates the mob of mt 
and inſpires them with an enthuſiaſm bordering upo again: 
madneſs. The ſame ideas return; the former bal I Chan 
are fought over again; and we have already taken po et 
ſeſſion of the gates of Paris in the warmth of a franti wa | 
imagination ; though it is certain that even wereth E c 
colour 


circumſtance ever to happen, we ourſelves ſhoul 
be the greateſt loſers ; for the conqueſt of France b 
England, in the event of things, would come to! 
ſame point as the conqueſt of England by France 
becauſe the ſeat of empire would be transferred tot 
greater kingdom, and the leſſer would be made 
province to it. (The philoſophic Dr. Frank! 
adopts the ſame ideas in regard to the preſent conte 
between North-America and Great Britain. 
ſuppoſes, agreeably to the Newtonian pbilolop" 
that there is a mutual attraction and gravitation be 
tween theſe two countries; but nev -erthelels, tl 
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the powers of gravitation and attraftion being ſo 
much ſtronger in the vaſt continent of north Ame- 
rica, than in the little ſpot of Great Britain, it 
therefore follows, that the former will ſwa!low up, 
or abſorb the latter, and not vice verſa. The pre- 
ſent aſtoniſhing emigrations from Great Britain and 
lreland ſeem to confirm the hypotheſis of this emi- 
nent philoſopher but too well : and it were greatly 
to be wiſhed, that the magical ſpell, which is to 
chain this our iſland to thoſe immenſe regions, were 
liffolved, ere it be too late.) 

g. Near akin to this man, is that other monſter 
of modern times, who 1s perpetually declaiming 
wainſt a peace, viz, the broker, and the gambler of 
Change-alley, letters from the Hague, wrote in a 
guret at home for half a guinea :.... the firſt news 
of a battle fought (it matters not how 1mprobable) 
vith a lift of the flain and priſoners, their cannon 
wolours, Kc. Great firings heard at ſea between 
quadrons not yet out of port;.... a town taken 
jelore the enemy was near it.... an intercepted 
eter that never was wrote ;.... or, in ſhort, 
y thing elſe that will elate or depreſs the minds of 
ie undiſcerning multitude, ſerves the purpoſe of 
ie bear or the byll, to ſink or raiſe the price of 
locks, according as he wiſhes either to buy or ſell, 
md by theſe vile means the wretch, who perhaps 
e other day came up to London in the waggon to 
an under clerk or meſſage boy, in a warehouſe, 
D 3 
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acquires ſuch a fortune as ſets him on a par with the 
greateſt nobles of the land. 

4- The news writers are a fourth ſpecies of politi. 
cal firebrand : a ſpecies which abound in this cour. 
try more than in any other; for as men are in this 
kingdom allowed greater liberty to ſay, or write 
what they pleaſe; ſo likewiſe is the abuſe of that 
bleſſing carried to a higher pitch. In fact theſe 
people may be truly ſaid to trade in blood : for x 
War 1s their harveſt; and a gazette extraordinary 
produces a crop of an hundred fold : how then can 
it be ſuppoſed that they can ever become the friends 
of peace? And how can you expett that any mini 
ſters can be their favourites, but the miniſters of 
War? Yet theſe are the men who may be truly ſai 
to govern the minds of the good people of England 
and and to turn their affettions whitherſoever the) 
pleaſe; who can render any ſcheme unpopulat 
which they diſlike, and whoſe approbation, or dil 
approbation, are regarded by thouſands, and almol 
by millions, as the ſtandard of right and wrong, 0 
truth or falſchood ; for it is a fact, an indiſputable 
faft, that this country is as much news-mad, and 
news-ridden now, as ever it was popery-mad, 0 
prieſt ridden, in the days of our forefathers. 

5. The jobbers and contratters of all kinds and of 
all degr es for our fleets and armies :—the clerk 
and pay-maſters in the ſeveral departments belong 
ing to War:. . and every other agent, who ha 
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the fingering of the public money, may be ſaid to 
conſtitute a diſtinct brood of vultures, who prey up- 
on their own ſpecies, and fatten upon human gore. 
t would be endleſs to recount the various arts and 
fratagems by whach this tribe of devourers have 
amaſſed to themſelves aſtoniſhing riches from very 
lender beginnings, through the continuance and ex- 
tent of the War, conſequently, as long as any proſ- 
pet could remain of ſqueezing ſomewhat more out 
of the pockets of an exhauſted, but infatuated peo- 
ple; ſo long the American War-hoop would be the 
cry of theſe 1nhuman ſavages; and ſo long would 
they ſtart and invent objections to every propoſition 
that could be made for the reſtoring peace, .... becauſe 
government bills would yet bear ſome price in the al- 
ley, and omnium and ſcrip. would till ſell at market. 

6. Many of the dealers in exports and imports, 
and ſeveral of the traders in the colonies, are too of- 
ten found to be aſſiſtants in promoting the cry for 
wery new War: and when War is undertaken, in 
preventing any overtures towards a peace, You do 
not fathom the depth of this policy; you are not ca- 
pale to comprehend it. Alas! it is but too eaſily 
explained : and when explained, but too well prov- 
d from experience. The general intereſt of trade, 
ad the intereſt of particular traders, are very diſ- 
int things; nay, are very often quite oppoſite to 
ach other. The intereſt of general trade ariſes 
dom general induſtry ; and, therefore can only be 
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promoted by the arts of peace: But the misfortune 


is, that during a peace the prices of goods ſeldon I 
fluctuate, and there are few or no opportunities 
of getting ſuddenly rich. A War, on the contra 5 
unſettles all things, and opens a wide field for ſpe. tag 
culations; therefore a lucky hit, or the engroſſing ail 
commodity, when there is but little at market.. a 3 
rich capture,.... or a ſmuggling, I ſhould rather A 
ſay, a traiterous, intercourſe with the enemy, ſome- * 
times by bribes to governors and officers, and ſome & 
times through other channels :—or perhaps th A 
hopes of coming in for a ſhare in a lucrative job, 6 *b 
a public contract; theſe, and many ſuch like nota A 
ble expedients are cheriſhed by the warmth of War, U 
like plants in a hot-bed; but they are chilled by the * 
cold languid circulation of peaceful induſtry. 2 

This being the caſe, the warlike zeal of theſe an 
men, and their declamations againſt all reconciliato ame 
ry meaſures, are but too eaſily accounted tor; an R 
while the dulcis odor lucri is the governing princi . 
ple of trade, what other conduct are you to expett ? 0 : 

But what if the men of landed property, and thy , 
numerous band of Engliſh artifieers, and manufac = 
turers, wha conſtitute beyond all doubt, the gre: * 
body of the kingdom, and whoſe real intereſt mul W 
be on the fide of peace; what if they ſhould not by "oh 
as military in their diſpoſition as theſe gentlemen = 


would wiſh they were? Why then all arts mult be 
uſed, and indefatigable pains be taken to perſuadd 


Mc 


gulf 
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cm, that this particular War is calculated for their 
benefit; and that the conqueſt of ſuch, or ſuch a 
place would infallibly redound both to the advan- 
age of the landed intereſts, and tlie improvement 
and extenſion of manufactures. “ Should (for ex- 
* ample) the Engliſh once become the maiters of 
Canada, the importations of ſkins and beavers, 
« and the manufacture of fine hats, would ex- 
tend prodigiouſly; every man might afford to 
* wear a beaver hat if he pleaſed, and every woman 
be decorated in the richeſt furs ; in return for 
* which our coarſe woollens would find ſuch a vent 
throughout our immenſe northern regions, as 
* would make ample ſatisfaction for all our ex- 
pences,” Well, Canada is taken, and is now all our 
own; but what is the conſequence after a trial of 
bme years poſſeſſion, let thoſe declare who can, and 
u they were before ſo laviſh in their promiſes, let 
them at laſt prove their aſſertions, by appealing to 
att and experience. Alas! they cannot do it: Nay, 
ſo far from it, that beaver, and furs, a d hats are 
learer than ever: and all the woollens, which have 
deen conſumed in thoſe countries by the native in- 
labitants, do hardly amount to a greater quantity 
thn thoſe very ſoldiers and ſailors would have worn 
Wd conſumed, who were loſt in the taking, de- 
ending, and garriſoning of thoſe countries, 

* However, if Canada did not anſwer our ſan- 
' guine expectations, ſure we were, that the ſugar 
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countries would make amends for all: and, ther. 
fore, if the important iſlands of Gaudaloupe an! 
& Martinico were to be ſubdued, then ſugars ande 
* fee, and chocolate, and indigo, and cotton, &c. & 
** would become as cheap as we could wiſh; à 
both the country gentleman and the manufacture 
* would find their account in ſuch conqueſts ; 
* theſe.” Well, Gaudaloupe and Martinico ar 
both taken, and many other iſlands beſides, are 
ded to our empire, whoſe produce is the very fam 
with theirs. Yet, what elegance of life, or wh; 
ingredient for manufacture, is thereby become t 
cheaper? and which of all theſe things can be pus 
chaſed at a lower rate, at preſent than before 
War? ot one can be named. On the conti 
ry, the man of landed property can tell but too ci 


cumſtantially, that taxes are riſen higher tha {lk 
ever. .. that the intereſt of money is greater;.. o be 
that every additional load of national debt is 
new mortgage on his exhauſted and impoveriſle EC 
eſtate ;.... and that, if he happens to be a me 1 
ber of parliament, he runs the riſque of beit * 


bought out of his family burough, by ſome upfe 
gambler, jobber, or contracter, 

The Engliſh manufacturer likewiſe both ſees a 
feels, that every foreign material, of uſe in his trade 
is grown much dearer, that all hands are beco 
extremely ſcarce, their wages prodigioully railed, 
the goods, of courſe, badly and ſcandaloully man 
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afured, —and yet cannot be afforded at the 
kme price as heretofore, that, therefore, the 
ale of Engliſh manufactures has greatly decreaſ- 
d in foreign countries ſince the commence. 
nent of War; and what is worſe than all, that 
ur own colonies, for whoſe ſakes the War was 
tid to be undertaken do buy goods in Holland, in 
laly, at Hamburgh, or any other market where 
hey can buy them cheapeſt, without regarding the 
mereſt of the mother-country, when found to be 
xpugnant to their own, All theſe things, I ſay, 
te Engliſh manufacturer both ſees and feels: and 
not this enough? Or muſt he carry his complai- 
ance ſtill farther, and never be a friend to peace un- 
|| it becomes the intereſt of the merchant to befriend 
thkewiſe ? Surely, ſurely, this is rather too much 
p be expected. In one word, to return to the 
wint from which we ſet out, the intereſt of the 
zerchant, and the intereſt of the kingdom, are two 
ey diſtinEt things; becauſe the one may, and often 
bib, get rich by the courſe of trade, which would 
ing ruin and deſolation on the other. 

7. The land and ſea officers are, of courſe, the 
wariable advocates for War. Indeed it is their 
ade, their bread, and the ſure way to get promo. 
n; therefore no other language can be expected 
im them: and yet, to do them juſtice, of all the 
wverſaries of peace, they are the faireſt and moſt 
ſen in their proceedings; they uſe no art of co- 
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louring, and you know their motive, you muſt a 
low for it accordingly, Nay, whether from a prin 
ciple of honour natural to their profeſſion, or what 
other cauſe I know not; but ſo it is, that they ver, 
frankly diſcover the baſe and diſengenuous artifice, 
of other men. And the author of theſe ſheer; 
owes much of his intelligence to ſeveral gentleme 
of this profeſſion, who were eye and car-witneſſe 
of the ſacts related. 


But after all, what have I been doing? and hot 8 
can I hope for proſelytes by this kind of writing e. 
It is true, in regard to the points attempted t( * 

be proved, I have certainly proved them. Nie 
* princes nor people can be gainers by the mo Tu 
« ſ{ucceſs\ul Wars: Trade in particular, wil _ 
„ make its way to the country where goods ar T9 
„manufactured the beſt and cheapeſt ;—but coe 
„ quering nations neither manufacture well nd * 
cheap: —and conſequently muſt fink in de . 
proportion as they extend in conquefl.“ 118. . 
things are now inconteſtibly clear, if any thing eve 2 
was ſo, But, alas! who will thank me for ſuc af 
leſſons as theſe ? The ſeven claſſes of men juſt en 110 
merated certainly will not; and as to the mob, t! * 
blood-thirſty mob, no arguments, and no demo. 
ſtrations whatever can perſuade them to withdia il. 
their. veneration from their grim idol, the god ( rele 


ſlaughter. On the contrary, to knock a man on i 
head, is to take from him his all at once, This 
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compendious way, and this they underſtand. But 
o excite that man (whom perhaps they have long 
called their enemy) to greater induſtry and ſobriety, 
o conſider him as a cuſtomer to them, and them. 
elves as cuſtomers to him, ſo that the richer both 
xe, the better 1t may be for each other; and, in 
hort, to promote a mutual trade to mutual benefit : 
this is a kind of reaſoning, as unintelligible to their 
comprehenſions as the antipodes themſelves, 

Some few perhaps, a very few indeed, may be 
Muck with the force of thele truths, and vield their 
minds to conviction. Poſſibly in a long courſe of 
ime their numbers may increaſe :.... and poſſibly, 
x laſt, the tide may turn; ſo that our poſterity may 
rgard the preſent madneſs of going to War for the 
kke of trade, riches, or dominion, with the ſame 
we of aſtoniſhment and pity, that we do tie madneſs 
of our forefathers in fighting under the banner of 
be peaceful croſs to recover the Holy Land. This 
lrange phrenzy raged throughout all orders and 
kgrees of men for ſeveral centuries; and was cured 
t laſt more by the dear-bought experience of repeat- 
d lolles and continual diſappointments, than by any 
wod effects which cool reaſon and reflection could 
ure upon the rational faculties of mankind, May the 
Ike dear-bought experience prevail at laſt in the 
relent caſe, 
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3 the darkeſt ages of Romiſh ſuperſtition, a ma 
tial ſpirit of zeal and glory for the goſpel, brol 
forth in Kings, Cardinals, Bilhops, Monks, a 
Friars, to lead the ſheep of Chriſt, Saints, P 


grims, Penitents, and ſinners of all kinds, to H at 
ceed in battle array, to kill, devour, and drive en 
Turks from the land of Paleſtine, and the old eat ne 
ly Jeruſalem. Theſe blood- thirſty expeditiofſ*!0n 
| were called an Holy War, becauſe it was fight nb 
= for the Holy Land; they were called alſoa Croiſfa 


| | becauſe croſſes and crucifixes made the greatelt gi 
| ter amongſt the ſharpened inſtruments of human m 
der. Thus, under the banner of the crols, we 
forth an army of church wolves, to deltroy | 


lives of thoſe, whom the Lamb of God died on 
crols to ſave, 
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The light which broke out at the Reformation, 
zhhorred the bloody ſuperſtitious zeal of theſe catho- 


lic heroes. But, N. B. what followed from this 
new-riſen, reforming light, what came forth inſtead 
of theſe holy Croiſades ? why Wars, it poſſible, {till 
more diabolical. Chriſtian kingdoms with blood- 
hirſty piety, deſtroying, devouring, and burning 
ine another, for the ſake of that which was called 
zopery, and that which was called proteſtantiſm, 

Now who can help ſeeing, that Satan, the prince 
ofthe powers of darkneſs, had here a much greater 
niumph over Chriſtendom, than in all the Holy 
Wars, and croiſades that went before? For all that 
was then done, by ſuch high-ſpirited fighters for 
dd Jeruſalem's earth, could not be ſaid to be ſo much 
lone againſt goſpel light, becauſe not one in a thou- 
ind of thoſe holy warriors, were allowed to ſee 
vhat was in the goſpel. But now, with the goſpel 
pened in every one's hands, papiſts and proteſtants 
take open War againſt every divine virtue, that 
kelongedto Chriſt, or that can unite them with that 
lamb of God, that taketh away the fins of the 
wrid;—— I ſay againſt every divine, redeeming 
tue of the Lamb of God, for theſe are the enc- 
nes which chriſtian War conquers. For there is 
It a virtue of goſpel goodneſs, but has its death- 
ow from it. For no virtue hath any goſpel- 
podneſs in it any farther, than as it hath its birth, 
ud growth, in and from the Spirit of Chriſt ; where 
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his nature and Spirit is not, there is nothing but the 
heathen to be found, which is but ſaying the ſame 
truth, as when the apoſtle ſaid, that he who hath u 
or is not led by the Spirit of Chriſt, is none of kit 

Now fancy to yourſelf, Chriſt, the Lamb of God, 
after his divine ſermon on the Mount, putting him. 
felt at the head of a blood-thirſty army, or St. Paul ni 
going forth with a ſquadron of fire and brimſtone, e. 
to make more havock in human lives, than a de. 
vouring earthquake. 

But if this be too blaſphemous an abſurdity t mc 
be ſuppoſed, what follows, but that the chriſtia 
who atts in the deſtroying fury of War, acts in ful ev: 
contrariety to the whole nature and Spirit of Chriſt, 
and can no more be faid to be led by his Spirit, o vas 
be one with him, than thoſe his enemies, who cam has 
forth with fwords and flaves for to take him. All 

Blinded proteſlants think they bave the glory of | 
ſlaughtering blind papiſts ; and the victorious papil of 1 
claims the merit of having conquered troops ol 
heretics ; but alas! the conqueſt is equally great ot 
both fides, both are entitled to the ſame vittory 
and the glorious victory on both ſides, is on'y ta hat] 
of having goſpel goodneſs equally under their teet, bloc 

When a moſt chriſtian majeſty with his cathv. 1 1, 
church, ſings a Te Deum at the high altar, for 11vers0 
proteſtant blood poured out; or an evange/ick curl wo, 
ſingspraiſeandglory to the Lamb of God, for helping 
them from lus holy throne in heaven, to make ly01 
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piſh towns like to Sodom and Gomorrha, they blaſ- 
pheme God, as much as Cain would have done, bad 
he offered a ſacrifice of praiſe to God for helping him 
to murder his brother, Let ſuch worſhippers of God 
be told this, that the field of blood gives all its glo- 
ry to Satan, who was a murderer from the begin 
ning, and will to the end of his reign, be the only 
receiver of all the glory that can come from it, 

A glorious Alexander in the heathen world is 2 
ſhame and reproach to the human nature, and does 
more miſchief to mankind in a few years, than all 
the wild beaſts 1n every wilderneſs upon earth, have 
ever done from the beginning of the world to this 
day. But the ſame hero making the ſame ra- 
rage from country to country with chriſhan ſoldiers, 
has more thanks from the devil, than twenty Pagan 
Alexanders would ever have had. To make men 


os kill men, is meat and drink to that roaring adverſary 
pit of mankind, who goeth about ſeeking whom he may 
oi {cvour., But to make chriſtians kill chriſtians 


for the ſake of Chriſt's church, is his higheſt 
mumph over the higheſt mark, which Chriſt 
hath ſet upon thoſe whom he hath purchaſed by his 
blood. This commandment, faith he, 1 give unto 
jou, that ye love one another. By this ſhall all 
nen know that ye are my diſciples, if ou love one 

mother as 1 have loved you. 
Can the duelliſt, who would rather ſheath his 
lword in the bowels of brother, than ſtifle that 
3 
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{ which he calls an affront, can he be ſaid to have this 

mark of his belonging to Chriſt ? and may not he 

| that is called his ſecond, more juſtly be {aid to be 
ſecond to none in the love of human murder ? 

Now what 1s the difference between the haughty i 

duelliſt with his provided ſecond, meeting his adver 

ſary with ſword and piſtol behind a hedge, or af 


Wc 
houſe, and two kingdoms with their high ſpirited 3 tc 
regiments, ſlaughtering one another inthe field ofbat . 
tle? Itis the difference that is between the murder e ge 
one man, and the murder of an hundred thouſand Wl ;1 
Now imagine the duelliſt taſting and confeſſing iu 
ſins to God to-day, becauſe heisengaged to fight his | ha 
brother to-morrow ; fancy again the conquerorgot in Wl ho 
to his cloſet, on his bended knees, lifting up hands ani no 
heart to God, for bleſſing his weapons with the deat} | the 
of his brother; and then you have a picture in ee 
of the great piety, that begins and ends the Wars al i 
over heavenly chriſtendom. Bn 
What blindneſs can well be greater, than to thin cu 
that a chriſtian kingdom as ſuch, can have any othe | 0 
goodneſs, or union with Chriſt, but that very good Þ 
meſs, which makes the private chriſtian to be on tc: 
with him, and a partaker of the Divine nature? M une 
that pride, wrath, ambition, envy, covetouſne! born 
rapine, reſentment, revenge, hatred, miſchief, ra; 
murder, are only the works of the devil, whil!t vile: 
are committed by private, or ſingle men; but wn4WChri 
carried on by all the ſtrength and authority, al) hat 


hearts, hands, and voices of a whole nation, that the 
devil is then quite driven out of them, loſes all his 
right and power in them, and they become holy 
matter of church thankſgivings, and the ſacred 
oratory of pulpits. | 

The temporal miſeries and wrongs, which War 
carries along with it, wherev.r it goes, are neither 
to be numbered or expreſſed —— What thievery 
hears any proportion to that, which with the bold- 
neſs of drum and trumpet, plunders the innocent of all 
that they have ? And if themſelves are left alive, with 
dl their limbs, or their daughters unraviſhed, they 
have many times, only the aſhes of their conſumed 
houſes to lie down upon. What honour has War 
not gotten, from its tens and tens of hundreds of 
thouſands of men ſlaughtered on heaps, with as lit- 
le regret or concern, as at loads of rubbiſh thrown 
nto a pit? Who but the fiery dragon, would put 
wreaths of laurel on ſuch heroes heads ? who but he 
could ſay unto them, Well done good and farthfu} 
ſroants ? 

But there is fill an evil of War much greater, 
tough leſs regarded. —Who reflects, how many 
tundreds of thouſands, nay millions of young men, 


torn into this world for no other end, but that they 


tay be born again of Chriſt, and from ſons of Adam's 
miſery, become ſons of God, and fellow heirs with 
Chriſt in everlaſting glory; who reflects, I ſay, 
what nameleſs numbers of theſe, are robbed of 
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God's precious gift of life to them, before they hare 
known the one ſole benefit of living; who are not ſuf. | 
tered to ſtay in this world, till age and experience t 
have done their beſt for them, have helped them to 
know the inward voice and operation of God's Spirit, 
helped them to find, and feel that evil, curſe, and 
ſling of fin and death, which muſt be taken from 
within them, before they can die the death of the 
righteous ; but inſtead of all this, have been either 
violently forced, or tempted in the fire of youth, 
and full ſtrength of ſinful luſts, to forgot God, eter. 
nity, and their own ſouls, and ruſh into a 4! or be 
killed, with as much furious haſte, and goodneſs of 
ſpirit, as ger kills ger for the ſake of his prey. 
Look now at warring Chriſtendom, what ſmalleſt 
drop of pity towards ſinners is to be found in it? 
Or how could a ſpirit all helliſh, more fully contrive 
and haſten their deſtruction ?—lIt ſtirs up and kindles 
every paſſion of fallen nature, that is contrary to the 
all-humble, all-meek, all-loving, all-forgiving, all. 
ſaving Spirit of Chriſt. It unites, it drives and com- 


pelsnameleſs numbers of unconverted ſinners to fal, e 

murdering and murdered amongſt flathes of fire, with WM" t: 

the wrath and ſwiftneſs of lightning, into a fire in- c: 

* finitely worſe than that in which they died. — 0 
1 ſad ſubject for thankſgiving days, whether in populi be 
| or proteſtant churches! For if there is a joy of 21M 
| the angels in heaven, for one ſinner that repenict, ſi 2 


what a joy mull there be in hell over ſuch multitudes 


* 


l 
of hnners, not ſuffered to repent ? And if they who 
have converted many to righteouſneſs, ſhall ſhine as 
the flars in the firmament for ever, what Chorazin's 
woe may they not juſtly fear, whoſe proud wrath 
and vain-glory, have robbed ſuch numberleſs troops 
of poor wretches, of all time and place of knowing 
what righteouſneſs they wanted, for the ſalvation of 
heir immortal ſouls, 

Here my pen trembles in my hand; but when? 
0 when will one ſingle chriſtian church, people, or 
anguage, tremble at the ſhare they have in this death 
of ſinners! 

For the glory of his majeſty's arms, ſaid once a 
noſt chriſtian king: no if at that time, his chatho- 
ic church had called a ſolemn aſſembly to unite 
hearts and voices in this pious prayer, O bleſſed 
* Jeſus, dear redeeming Lamb of God, who cameſt 
down from heaven, to ſave mens' lives, and not 
" deſtroy them, go along we humbly pray thee, with, 
our bomb.veſlels and fire-ſhips, ſuffer not our 
* thundering cannon to roar in vain, but let thy ten- 
der hand of love and mercy, direct their balls 
to more heads and hearts of thine own redeemed 
creatures, than the poor {kill of man is able of it. 
* {clf to ds: — Had not ſuch prayers had more of 
be man of the earth, more of the ſon of perdition 
a them, than the moſt chriſtian king's glory ing in 
us arms ? 


right of man, what ſupernatural virtue which Chriſt 
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Again, would you farther ſee the fall of the unt. 
verſal church, from being led by tke Spirit of Chrif, 
to be guided by the inſpiration of the great fer) 
dragon, look at all European Chriſtendom ſailing 
round the globe, with fire and ſword, and every 
murdering art, to ſieze the poſſeſſions, and kill the 
inhabitants of both the Indies. W hat natural 


brought down from heaven, was not here trodden 
under foot? All that you ever read or heard of hea. 
then barbarity, was here outdone by chriſtian con. 
querors. And to this day, what Wars of chriſtians 
againſt chriſtians, blended with /calp:ng heathens, 


{till keep ſtaining the earth and the ſeas with human | 
blood, for a miſerable ſhare in the ſpoils of a plun- el 
dered heathen world! A world, which ſhould have © 
heard or ſeen, or felt nothing from the followers oi 
Chriſt, but a divine love, that had forced them from 
diſtant lands, and through the perils of long ſeas, to 
viſit ſtrangers with thoſe glad tidings of peace an 4 
ſalvation to all the world, which angels from hea 
ven, and ſhepherds on earth, proclaimed at the birth ly 
of Chriſt, ph 
This wiſdom (the wiſdom of this world) hath ate 
me, how it is poſſible for chriſtian kingdoms in the pal 
neighbourhood of one another, to preſerve then ty 
ſelves, unleſs the ſtrength and weapons of War, art , 


every one's defence, againſt ſuch invaſions, incroaci E 
* 


© NE: if 
ents and robberies, as would otherwiſe be the fate 
of chriſtian kingdoms from one another, 

This queſtion is ſo far from needing to be anſwer. 
ed by me, that it is wholly on my ſide; it confeſſes 
all, and proves all that I have ſaid of the fallen ſtate 
of chriſtendom, to be ſtrictly true. For if this is the 
governing ſpirit of Chriſtian kingdoms, that no one 
of them can ſubſiſt in ſafety from its neighbouring 
chriſtian Kingdoms but by its weapons of War, are 
not all chriſtian kingdoms equally in the ſame vn- 
cyiſlian tate, as two neighbouring bloody knaves, who 
cannot be ſafe from one another, but as each other's 
murdering arms preſerve and protect them? This plea 
here fore for Chriſtendom's Wars, proves nothing 
elſe but the want of chriſtianity all over the chriſtian 
world, and ſtands upon no better a foundation of 
ighteouſneſs and goodneſs, than when one murder- 
ing knave kills another, that would have killed him. 

But to know whether chriſtianity wants, or admits 
of War, chriſtianity is to be conſidered as in its right 
late, Now the true ſtate of the world turned 
chriſtian, is thus deſtroyed by the great goſpel-pro- 
phet, who ſhewed what a change it was to make in 
the fallen ſtate of the world. It ſhall come to 
pals, ſaith he, in the laſt days, that is in the days of 
chriſtendom, that the mountain of the Lord's houſe 
his chriſtian kingdom) ſhall be eftabliſhed in the top 
if the mountains, and all nations ſhall flow into it : 
md many people ſhall jay, let us go up to the mountain 
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unto God, God 1s only anothername for the kighe! 


fallen world. 


„ 
of the Lord's houſe, and he will teach us hat war 
and we will walk in his paths, Iſa. ii. 

Now what follows from this going up of the nz. 
tions to the mountain of the Lord's houſe, from his 
teaching them of his ways, and their walking in his 
paths? The holy prophet expreſsly tells you in h. 
following words, they ſhall beat their ſword; 11 
plough-ſhares, and their ſpears into pruning-lingks 
nation ſhall not lift up its ſword againſt nation 
{N.B.) neither ſhall they learn War any more, 
This is the prophet's true chriſtendom, with one an 
the ſame eſſential divine mark ſet upon it, as whe: 
the Lamb of God ſaid, by this ſhall all men uon 
that ye are my diſciples, if ye love one another as 
have loved you. Chriſt's kingdom of God is nd 
where come, but where the works of the devil ard 
deſtroyed, and men are turned from the power of Sata 


and only good; and the higheſt and only goo! 
means nothing elſe but love with all its works,— 
Satan is only another name for the whole and al! 0 
evil, and the whole of evil is nothing elſe b. 
its whole contrarzety to love, ——And the !un 
total of all contrariety to love, is contained | 
pride, wrath, ftrife, ſelf, envy, hatred, reveng 
miſchief, and murder. Look at theſe, with at 
their fruits that belong to them, and then you {« 
all the princely power, that Satan is, and has in thi 
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Would you fee when and where the kingdoms of 
this fallen world are become a kingdom of God, the 
coſpel prophet tells you, that it is „% en and there 
where all enmity ceaſeth. The wolf, ſaith he, 
ſtall dwell with the lamb, and the leopard ſhall lye 
down with the kid. The calf and the young lion and 
the fatling together, and a little child ſhall lead them. 
The cow and the bear ſhall ſned, and their young ones 
ſhall Lye down together, and the lion ſhall eat flraw 
ite the ox. The ſucking child ſhall play on the hole 
of the aſp, and the weaned child ſhall put his hand 
on the cockatrice's den. For. N. B.) they ſhall not 
hurt or deſtroy in all my holy mountain, that is, 
through all holy chriſtendom. Iſa. xi. 6. 

See here a kingdom of God on the earth; it is 
nothing elſe but a kingdom of mere love, where all 


hurt and deſtroying is done away, and every work 
ol enmity changed into one united power of hea- 


renly love. — But obſerve again and again, whence 
this comes to paſs, that God's kingdom on earth is 
and can be nothing elſe, but the power of reigning 
love; the prophet tells you, it is becauſe in the day 
ok his kingdom, the earth ſhall be ſull of the know- 
(edge of the Lord, as the waters cover the ſea. 
Therefore, O chriſtendom, thy Wars are thy certain 
proof, thou art all over as full of an ignorance of 
ot God, as the waters cover the ſea. 

As to the preſent fallen ſtate of univerſal chiſten- 
dom, working under the ſpirit and power of the great 
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fiery dragon, it is not my intention, in any thing 
am here upon, to ſhew how any part of it can ſublill. 
or preſerve itſelf from being devoured by every other 
part, but by its own dragon weapons, 

But the chriſtendom which I mean, that neither 
wants, nor allows of War, is only that where Chriſt 
is king, and his holy Spirit the only governor of the 
wills, affections, and deſigns of all that belong to it, — 
It is my complaint againſt, and charge upon all the 
nations of chriſtendom ; that this neceſlity of mur. 
dering arms, is the dragon's monſter, that is equally 
brought forth by all and every part of fallen chriſten- 
dom; and that therefore all and every part, as well 
popiſh as proteſtant are at one and the ſame dil. 
tance from the Spirit of their Lord and Saviour the 
Lamb of God, and therefore all want one and the 
ſame entire reformation, 
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He aſked me what were the uſual cauſes or mo- 
ves that made one country go to War with another, 
lanſwered they were innumerable, but I ſhould on- 
mention a few of the chief. Sometimes the ambi- 
lion of princes, who never think they have land 
people enough to govern : ſometimes the corrup- 
on of miniſters, who engage their maſter in a War 
torder to ſtifle or divert the clamour of the ſubjects 
anſt their evil adminiſtration. Difference in opi- 
ons hath coſt many millions of lives: for inſtance, 
tether fleſh be bread, or bread be fleſh ; whether 
e juice of a certain berry be blood or wine ; whe- 
er whiſtling be a vice or a virtue; whether it be 
er io 4, a poſt, or throw it into the fire; what 


111 


is the beſt colour for a coat, whether leck, whit of 
red or gray; and whether it ſhould be long or ſhort che 
narrow or wide, dirty or clean, with many more, Ihc 
Neither are any Wars ſo furious and bloody, or of ah 
fo long continuance, as thole occaſioned by difference un 
in opinion, eſpecially if it be in things indifferent. W. 
Sometimes the quarrel between two Princes is tg dre 
decide which of them ſhall diſpoſſeſs a third of hi; pee 
dominions, where neither of them pretend to any _ 
right. Sometimes one prince quarrelleth with ang ho 
ther, for fear the other ſhould quarrel with him hon 
Sometimesa War is entered upon, becauſe the ene yah 
my is too /rrong, and ſometimes becauſe he is to ſpec 
weak, Sometimes our neighbours want the things he c 
which we gave, or have the things which we war! 1 
and we both fight, till they take ours or give us thei1s 8 8 
It is a very jullifiable Cauſe of War to invade : hire 
country after the people have been waſted by famine 5 
deſtroyed by peſtilence, or embroiled by faction a : 
among themſelves, It is juſtifiable to enter int, 3 
War againſt our neareſt ally, when one of his town N 
lies convenient for us, or a territory of land, th 
would render our dominions round and complea 2a 
If a prince ſends forces into a nation, where the peo 14 
. mine 
ple are poor and ignorant, he may lawfully put hal * 
of them to death, and make ſlaves of the reſt, in orde 4 
to civilize and reduce them from their barbarous v2 lle 
of livi It is a very kingly, honourable, and t! the 
of living. s a very kingly, 221 


quent practice, when one prince deſires the afl H 
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of another to ſecure him againſt an invaſion, that 
the aſliſtant, when he hath driven out the invader, 
ſhould ſeize on the dominions himſelf, and kill, im- 
priſon, or baniſh the prince he came to relieve, Al- 
lance by blood or marriage, is & frequent Cauſe of 
War between princes, and the nearer the kin- 
dred is, the greater is their diſpoſition to quarrel : 
poor nations are hungry, and rich nations are proud, 
and pride and hunger will ever be at variance, For 
thoſe reaſons, the trade of a dier is held the molt 
honourable of all others: becauſe a dier is a 
yahoo hired to kill in cold blood as many of his own 
ſpecies, who have never offended him, as pollibly 
he can. 

There are likewiſe another kind of princes in Eu- 
ohe, not able to make War by themſelves, who 
hire out their troops to richer nations, for ſo much 
aday to each man; of which they keep three-fourths 
to themſelves, and it is the beſt part of their main- 
tenance ; ſuch are thoſe in many northern parts of 
Europe. 

I gave him a deſcription of cannons, culverins, 
muſkets, carabines, piſtols, bullets, powder, ſwords, 
bayonets, battles, ſieges, retreats, attacks, under- 
mines, countermines, bombardments, ſea-fights . 
ſhips ſunk with a thouſand men; twenty thouſand 
killed on each fide; dying groans, limbs flying in 
the air; ſmoke, noiſe, confuſion, trampling to 
death under horſes feet; flight, purſuit, victory; 
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fields ſtrewed with carcaſes, left for food to dog: 
and wolves, and birds of prey; plundering, ſtrip. 
ping, raviſhing, burning and deſtroying. And tg 
ſet forth the valour of my own dear countrymen, |] 
aſſured him, that I had ſeen them blow up a hun. 


N dred enemies at once in a ſiege, and as many in a 
. ſhip, and beheld the dead bodies come down in 
* pieces from the clouds, to the great diverſion 0! 
b- the ſpeCtators. 
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